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{ January: —From an Anglo-Saxon Calendar. ] 


We here present the first of a series of papers, to be con- 
tinued monthly in our Supplementary numbers, the 


chief aim and ambition is to live independent of the 
world ; to be able to defray, with the fruits of his own 


object of which is to give a popular view of that subject | industry, all just demands that may be brought against 


in which, above all others, we are the most deeply con- 
cerned, namely, British Agriculture. This assertion can 
need but little proof, for it is evident that we are not 
only indebted to its operations for the greater part of our 
food, and for no inconsiderable portion of our clothing, 
but in a great measure also for the raw material of our 
gigantic woollen manufacture. To our Agricultural 
readers such a subject, if properly treated, must be in- 
teresting. We hope to make it no less so to all those who 
do not belong to that class. Historically viewed, the 

rogress of Agriculture exhibits the progress of the popu- 
cae in comfort, and thus forris one of the most im- 
portant chapters in the History of National Manners. 
Agriculture, too, has its poetical aspects; and even when 
the science of agriculture was in a much less flourishing 
condition than it is at present, the pastoral life of the 
farmer was considered among the happiest conditions in 
which man could be placed. The ordinary farmer is no 
speculator; he does not enter into wild and ambitious 
schemes which we may daily see practised in trade and 
commerce ; hence he never lays his head upon his pillow 
under the painful apprehension that some change in state 
affairs, or some untoward freak of fortune, may render 
all his schemes abortive, and reduce him toa state of 
beggary before the sun goes down on the morrow. His 
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him; and, possessing the means of accomplishing this, 
he would not exchange conditions with the rulers of the 
land. But the farmer possesses one advantage which 
he probably does not estimate at its full value. It is his 
fortunate lot to inhale the pure uncontaminated breeze as 
it rolls in upon our island shores, and bearing on its balmy 
wings that inestimable treasure, health—a boon that 
pampered luxury seldom falls heir to, and whose value 
is beyond all arithmetical computation. Who is there 
that ever attempted to deny the charms of a country life ? 
May we not daily see the man of business toiling through 
the best portion of his existence, in order, as the evening 
of life draws on, that he may be enabled to lay aside the 
cares and anxieties attendant on a business life? And of 
those who are so fortunate as not to be disappointed in 
accomplishing the views they set out with, where is it 
that they look for the evening of their lives to close? 
Certainly not amidst the noise, the bustle, the turmoil, the 
smoke, and the noisome exhalations and impurities con- 
sequent upon a dense population ; but in—and the word 
has ever exercised a magical influence over them—1n THE 
counTrRY. Nearly all our poets have also dilated upon the 
subject ; but we can make room for an extract from one 
only, as faithful as it is beautiful. 
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“ THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


« Sweet country life, to such unknown, 
Whose lives are others’, not their own; 
But, serving courts and cities, be 
Less happy, less enjoying thee. 
Thou never plough’st the ocean's foam 
To seek and bring enough pepper home: 
Nor to the Eastern Ind dost rove 
To bring from thence the scorched clove; 
Nor, with the loss of thy loved rest, 
Bring'st home the ingot from the West : 
No, thy ambition’s master-piece 
Flies no thought higher than a fleece ; 
Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 
* All scores, and so to end the year: 
But walk’st about thine own dear bounds, 
Not envying others’ larger grounds ; 
For well thou know’st, ’tis not the extent 
Of land makes life, but sweet content: 
When now the cock, the ploughman’s horn, 
Calls forth the lily-wristed morn, 
Then to thy corn-fields thou dost go, 
Which though well soiled, yet thou dost know 
That the best compost for the lands 
Is the wise master’s feet and hands; 
There at the plough thou find'’st thy team, 
With a hind whistling there to them; 
And cheer’st them up, by singing how 
The kingdom’s portion is the plough: 
This done, then to th’ enamell'd meads 
Thou go'st, and as thy foot there treads, 
Thou see’st a present God-like power 
Imprinted in each herb and flowers 
And smell'st the breath of great-ly’d kine, 
Sweet as the blossoms of the vine ; 
Here thou behold’st thy lange sleek neat 
Into the ange up in meat ; 
And as thou look’st the wanton steer, 
The heifer, cow, and ox draw near, 
To make a pleasiig pastime there : 
These seen, thot go’st to view thy flocks 
Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox, 
And find’st their bellies there as full 
Of short sweet grass, as backs with wool, 
And leav’st them, as they feed and fill, 
A shepherd piping on a hill. 
For sports, for pageantry, and plays, 
Thou hast thy eves and holydays, 
On which the young men and maids meet 
To exercise their dancing feet, 
Tripping the comely couatry round, 
With daffodils and daisies crown’d. 
Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast, 
Thy May-poles too with garlands grac’d, 
Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun-ale, 
Thy sheering-feast, which never fail, 
Thy harvest-home, thy wassail bowl, 
That's tost up after fox i’ th’ hole, 
Thy mummeries, thy twelfth-tide kings 
And queens, thy Christmas revellings, 
Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit, 
And no man pays too dear for it: 
To these thou hast thy times to go 
And trace the hare i’ th’ treacherous snow; 
Thy witty wiles to draw, and get 
The lark into the trammel net ; 
Thou hast thy cockrooch and thy glade 
To take the precious pheasant made ; 
Thy lime-twigs, snares, aud pit-falls there 
To catch the pilfering birds, not men. 
O happy life! if that their good 
The husbandmen but understood ; 
Who all the day themselves do please, 
And younglings with such sports as these; 
And, lying down, have nought t’ affright 
Sweet sleep, that makes more short the night.”* 


January, of all the months of the year, is the season 
when vegetation, in our climate at least, may be considered 
to be in its most dormant state. Our seasons, however, 
vary so remarkably, that it happens on some occasions that 
even this, which has a right to be considered the coldest 
month of the year, presents us with green fields, and im- 
parts to our gardens and pleasure-grounds all the appear- 
ances of returning spring. But it too frequently happens 
when such is the case—when a premature display of 


® Robert Herrick’s x Hesperides,’ 1648, 
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young shoots and budding flowers has been called forth 
by the unusual mildness of the autumn,—that bitter 
blasts and biting frosts ensue, to the complete annihila- 
tion of every tender bud and blade,—and the natural 
consequence is, that when the mild breezes of spring 
return in their ordinary course, the injury done to the 
young plants that had put forth their unseasonable shoots 
will be but too apparent, and the injurious effect will, in 
all probability, continue through the whole of the ensu- 
ing season. Sometimes, however, the winter— 

—— “A winter such as when birds die 

In the deep forests, and the fishes lie 

Stiffen’d in the translucent ice ; which makes 

Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 

A wrinkled clod as hard as brick; and when 

Among their children, comfortable men 

Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold ;”"*— 
will set in long before either the husbandman or gardener 
expected it; aud in this case, like the previous one, 
much injury commonly ensues to agriculture. For when 
this happens, the farmer’s late crops may be seriously in- 
jured ; while the more delicate plants and shrubs, which 
require the gardener’s protection during the more severe 
part of the season, are taken unawares, and fall a sacrifice 
to the inclemency of the weather. It is a well authen- 
ticated fact, that in this island the winters, on the whole, 
are much milder than formerly. Indeed, if we refer 
back to the chronological account of past times, we shall 
there find recorded seasons of frost, of a continuance and 
intensity far beyond anything that has occurred of late 

3 and it may not be out of place to inform the 

reader, that the winter of 1739 and 1740—just a cen- 
tury ago—was one of the most severe seasons that we find 
upon record. 

Although horticulture (the art of cultivating gardens) 
does not absolutely belong to an agricultural subject 
taken in the abstract, yet it is so deuly connected under 
the improved system of agriculture—where our most 
highly cultivated farms assume a garden-like appearance, 
while our extensive market-gardens stretch over large 
fields and enclosures—that should anything remark- 
able occur in connection with the latter, it can hardly be 
considered a departure from our professed object in this 
series of papers, should horticultural notices occasionally 
be introduced. Indeed, in connection with our towns 
and cities, the members of the whole community are more 
or less interested in anything that materially affects the 
market-gardens ; for since no inconsiderable portion of 
the daily supply of the common necessaries of life is 
derived from that source, the people would only be 
affected in a precisely similar way—though, perhaps, to 
a somewhat greater extent—if some dire misfortune should 
happen to the crops of the farmer. Some of our readers 
will recollect the late frosts that occurred about the middle 
of the month of May last, when the gardens (particularly 
the fruit-gardens) around the metropolis suffered very 
severely. The consequence was, that both early fruit 
and vegetables, owing to their scarceness, were consider- 
ably enhanced in value, whereby the whole body of con- 
sumers were more or less affected. 

Having spoken of the bad effect of seasons falling out 
of season,—something may be said regarding the state of 
the weather during the greater part of the past autumn, 
because the effect, viewed prospectively, likely to result 
therefrom, may already be pretty well ascertained. In 
many districts of the country where the land lies low, 
the streams and rivers were so swollen during Novem- 
ber and December, that much ground intended for a 
wheat crop remains unsown at the present time. Hence 
it is calculated, that should all the wheat in the ground 
yield a full average crop at next harvest-time, there is 
reason to believe that a considerable deficiency may be 
the probable consequence. This may turn out a greater 


* Shelley’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems—Summer and Winter,’ 
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misfortune to the community at large than to those far- 
mers who have been placed in this situation; because 
the probable deficiency may have the effect of raising the 
price of wheat in that degree, that the portion of their 
farms they had managed to get the seed into may yield 
them something like an equal profit with what the whole 
would have done, provided there had been a general full 
crop. Moreover, the land upon which it had been their 
intention to sow wheat will now be sown with barley, or 
planted with some other crop; and although none of 
these may turn so profitable as a wheat-crop would have 
done, yet the loss, even upon such Jands, will thus be 
considerably reduced. One thing, however, ought to be 
borne in mind, for in agriculture it is well understood— 
that when a farmer is under the necessity of altering his 
system of crops, even for a single season, it deranges his 
whole plan for several succeeding years. 

Having mentioned this, it may be as well to state in 
this place, that in all the districts where agriculture is in 
the most flourishing condition, regular systems of crop- 
ping have been established, and these rotations of crops 
are scarcely ever departed from, except for the sake of 
trying some experiment, or from some such cause as the 
one already mentioned. Whether these systems are in- 
variably the best that possibly could exist :s a question 
which need not here be discussed. Indeed some of them 
seem to be founded altogether upon the principle of 
keeping the soil from becoming ee by the im- 
provident or too anxious farmer. So that to compel far- 
mers to crop or cultivate their lands after a certain 
fashion, when the lease of the farm is drawn up, a clause 
is inserted which binds the tenant to pursue a particular 
system or rotation of crops. Yet, notwithstanding this, 


there has been nothing hke a general and universal sys- 
tem adopted, for two reasons, principally,—first, that there 


are so many different qualities of soil, and such a diversity 
of situations, and the means of procuring suitable manure 
vary so materially, that to raise similar crops in differ- 
ent situations would require a twofold outlay of labour 
and capital in the one to what would be required in the 
other ; and, secondly, even among those who rank among 
the leading agriculturists of the present day, there is, 
upon many points, such a diversity of opinion with 
regard to systems of cropping certain sorts of land, that 
the practice we find generally prevailing in one section of 
country will, probably, scarcely be known anything of 
by the farming community generally at the distance of 50 
or 100 miles. 

There are numerous districts in Great Britain, par- 
ticularly in those parts where wheaten bread is not com- 
monly used, but bread or cakes made of rye, barley, or 
oats, that some thirty or thirty-five years ago did not 
produce a single blade of wheat. In fact, the inhabitants 
would almost as soon have thought of raising a crop of 
rice, or any other outlandish production, as a wheat-crop ; 
but where, of late years, very good crops of wheat have 
been raised in the place of indifferent oats and that coarse 
species of barley commonly known by the name of big. 
The parties who were the first to attempt the culture of 
wheat, in the districts alluded to, were invariably laughed 
at and ridiculed; and, probably feeling a doubt of ulti- 
mate success, those early experiments were made upon a 
small scale, and with wheat sown early in the spring. 
Finding, however, that by careful management they in- 
variably obtained tolerable crops of this inferior sort of 
grain, they were encouraged to go more into the regular 
management of cultivating wheat-crops; when, to the 
utter astonishment, as well as the no little disappoint- 
ment of their scoffing neighbours, it became satisfactorily 
proved that very fair crops of wheat might be grown; 
and thus several of the districts alluded to have ever since 
continued to extend the cultivation of this most valuable 
production. 

It is not, however, every quality of soil that is adapted 
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to the growth of wheat; neither is it in every situation 
that wheat-crops would arrive at maturity, owing to the 
bleakness or the great elevation ; for, should the soil be 
favourable, the aititude above the level of the sea may be 
such, even in our own island, that there would be but 
little chance of its arriving at maturity before the tempes- 
tuous autumnal weather came on; when, in our humid 
atmosphere, vapours, clouds, and rains greatly infest 
our hill-districts; so that in those situations where it is 
considered desirable to introduce the plough at all, oats, 
from their hardier nature, are sown in preference to any 
other sort of grain. 

In the dales and valleys among several of our moun- 
tain ranges we frequently meet with a succession of small 
grass-farms where the plough never comes, and where 
the only part of the soil cultivated is a small patch of 
potato-ground, which is invariably dug with the spade. 
To be sure, it often happens that the enclosed ground on 
such dale-farms is so steep that ploughing would be a 
very difficult operation ; hence they are ever kept under 
grass—grass the spontaneous growth of the soil, of 
which the crops they yield are usually light. It may be 
remarked, however, that, even in many such situations, 
it is quite apparent that at some unknown but very 
distant period the plough has certainly been used, for 
there are still the remains of dim furrows, in such regular 
order and to so great an extent, that nothing but the 
plough could possibly have made them. At what precise 
period this took place we have little to guide us beyond 
conjecture, although undoubtedly there must have existed 
some powerful reason for cultivating ground that could 
not be done but with great difficulty, and at an expense 
which, in our days, would ill requite the farmer who 
should attempt it. 

It has already been observed that, of all the months in 
the year, this is peculiarly the one in which the ground 
is suffered to rest. Indeed, in what may be considered 
favourable seasons for agriculture generally, the intensity 
of the frost is such that the plough is laid aside until a 
more convenient season. However, on arable farms 
there is seldom any long period of the year that the 
plough is altogether idle; nothing but the extreme 
wetness of the ground by a continuance of rain, or hard 
frosts, or a considerable covering of snow, prevents the 
ploughman from exercising his calling upon one part 
or other of the farm; for where a specific quantity of 
work has to be performed by a limited number of teams, 
horses or oxen, it becomes a matter of simple calculation 
to arrive at the amount of time that may be devoted to 
other affairs, without interfering with the more regular 
management of the ploughing department ; for where the 
principal, whether it be the farmer himself, his bailiff, or 
head ploughman, is aware of the number of acres uader 
tillage, and what portion of the whole is intended for each 
sort of grain, green-crop, or fallow, he can calculate 
pretty correctly the amount of team-work that will have 
to be bestowed upon each, and therefore arrive at the 
amount of spare time (time not taken up in ploughing, 
harrowing, &c.) during the ensuing season. Something, 
however, depends upon the nature of the season itself ; 
for where the soil is naturally of a cold and moist nature, 
and the spring and early part of summer happen to be 
rainy, then not only will the ordinary plough-work be 
somewhat retarded, but on those parts where weeds and 
grass-roots had to be destroyed by the usual means of 
fallowing, it may happen that one or two extra ploughings 
will be necessary before the desired effect can be pro- 
duced. Several other instances might be given of causes 
that might operate to increase farm labour; but this 
will suffice to show that it may happen that during this 
month the plough may or may not be advantageously 
put in operation, and yet without any material hurt or 
prejudice to the general interests of farming. 

Among our Saxon ancestors, however, = ee their 
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wheat in ths spring, this month was one of the busiest of 
the year, and generally used for the purposes of ploughing ; 
and accordingly, in more than one of the Saxon calendars, 
it is given to represent the character of this month. One 
of these representations has been placed at the head of 
this article.* Oxen were then used for agricultural pur- 
poses, the use of horses being forbidden. But although 
there was some division of employment, seed-time and 
harvest formed the two great periods of exertion, and 
there were but few agricultural operations to mark the 
characters of the other periods of the year. This will be 
seen from the following list of the illustrations in one 
of those Calendars. : 

In January are men ploughing with four oxen; one 
drives, another holds the plough, and another scatters 
seeds. 

In February men are represented as cutting or pruning 
trees, of which some resemble vines. 

In March one is digging, another is with a pickaxe, 
and a third is sowing. 

In April three persons are pictured as sitting and 
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drinking, with two attendants; another is pouring out 
liquor into a horn ; and another is holding a horn to his 
mouth, 

In May a shepherd is sitting; his flocks are about, 
and one man has a lamb in his arms; other persons are 
looking on. 

In June some are reaping with a sickle, and some 
putting the corn into a cart. A man is blowing a horn 
while they are working. 

In July they are felling trees. 

In August they are mowing. 

In September is a boar-hunting. 

In October is hawking. 

In November a smithery is shown. 

In December two men are threshing, others are carry- 
ing the grain in a basket; one has a measure, as if to 
ascertain the quantity; and another, on a notched stick, 
seems to be marking what is measured and taken away. 

We also give another illustration from a Saxon MS.,* 
which shows nearly all the agricultural processes for the 


[Ploughing, Sowing, Mowing, Gleaning, Measuring Corn, and Harvest-Supper. ] 


One of the necessary things to be performed upon the 
farm when snow is on the ground, or when the frost is 
hard, is the removing of the various sorts of manure to 
the place or into the vicinity where it is intended to “be 
applied. On grass-farms it is commonly carried at once 
to the place where it is wanted, and set out into moderate- 
sized heaps from the waggon or cart, when, some time 
afterwards, it is spread equally over the entire surface. 
But on tillage-farms, at this season of the year, it is 
usually piled up in compost heaps containing many 
waggon-loads each, and there left to rot until the time 
arrives for its being distributed, in the manner likely to 
answer the best purpose, to the crops it was originally 
intended for. Besides hauling out the manure, where 
draining and ditching are required, this is the season for 
employing such hands as are not wanted in the other de- 
partments of farm labour. Thrashing out the grain is 
another business in full operation ; and should the weather 
be seasonable, that is, frosty, the corn is more easily 
thrashed, and in better condition for the market, than 
when the weather is damp or rainy. Should the season 
be unusually severe, farm-stock will require more atten- 
tion than on ordinary occasions; and notwithstanding 
agricultural pursuits, properly speaking, may be nearly 


* From ‘Saxon Calendar’ in British Museum, ‘ Cotton MS. 
Tib.,’ b. 5. The ornaments and other figures of the engraving 
are a'so composed from Saxon originals. 





at a stand, the people employed about the farm will 
always find some work or other to be done; for, in fact, 
there is no season of idleness on a large farm. 

In olden times, however, this by no means was the 
case, for during the greater portion of this month the 
Christmas festivities and amusements were still persevered 
in ; and even at the present day, in many of those remote 
and secluded districts where the improved systems of 
farming, as well as the improvement of the human 
mind, appear to have made the slowest progress, we find 
that what the inhabitants term “ Christmas Time” is 
considered as extending past the middle of January, or 
about four weeks from the commencement of New 
Christmas. 

Notwithstanding that the festivities which were once 
in vogue at this season of the year have, in a great 
measure, deserted the halls where “ the yule-log blazed 
and the ale passed round,” there seems little doubt of 
there being more of the reality of the olden time remain- 
ing in the rural districts than in the towns and cities ; 
for in populous communities Christmas is reduced to 
grotesque buffoonery and mimic pantomime—to family 
dining parties, composed of two or three generations—to 
the exhibition and then the demolition of the twelfth- 
night cake—and thus endeth the once joyous season of 
Christmas: whereas in many country districts every little 


* Hari. MS., 603. 
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road-side alehouse or village inn has its merry night or 
Christmas dance, at which a considerable portion of the 
population assembles, both male and female ; and should 
the neighbourhood afford two classes of society, on some 
other occasion than that set apart for the pubic meeting, 
the better sort meet together in the same place, digni- 
fying, however, their meeting with the name of ball or 
assembly. : 

Among the various duties devolving in the early sea- 
son of the year upon those who are connected with large 
farms is the care of the sheep. The terrible snow tem- 
pests to which the Highlands of Scotland are subject have 
been already noticed in this publication ;* and in the 
mountainous districts generally, although the weather 
neither be stormy nor the frost severe, the changes are 
sometimes so rapid, that it behoves the shepherd to be 
ever on the watch. Such violent and sudden snows will 
occasionally fall as to cause considerable loss of life even 
in an hour or two, through the sheep being overwhelmed 
by snow-drift in the hollows to which they may have fled 
for shelter. Fortunately “ the sheep have generally an un- 
erring foresight of the approach of these storms, or rather 
of the coming wind which will drift, and they will hurry 
away to some tried and approved shelter, when the shep- 
herd sees not a cloud and dreams not of the wind.”t+ If 
the fear.of loss make the season an anxious one to the 
master, personal privation and danger frequently make it 
dreadful to the man. Whilst tending his fold, often he 
incurs the suffering, even if he escapes the fate, of the 
shepherd in Thomson’s ‘ Seasons :’ 


“ On every nerve 
The deadly Winter seizes ; shuts up sense, 
And o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stiffened corse, 
Stretched out and bleaching in the northern blast.” 


Toreturn. Hard frosts, however long continued, when 
the ground is bare, although injurious to some sorts of 
winter grain, are not nearly so injurious to flocks of sheep 
as a continuance of rainy weather ; for though their food 
may be more scanty in the former case, unless supplied 
with hay from the Bes or stack-yard, yet their fleeces 
being dry, they are kept warm and comfortable, and have 
no difficulty in finding dry places to lie down upon. 
Though therefore this month is often a trying season for 
sheep, February in general may be considered more so, 
and March, in late springs, the worst of all. Respecting 
flocks of sheep kept in the enclosed and warmer parts of 
the country, although they are less exposed to the rigour 
of the seasons, yet, being of a less hardy race, they also 
require care and attention. ‘The food of the sheep and 
cattle is now often frozen, and 

“ Every root is found 
A rolling mass of ice upon the ground ; 
No tender ewe can break her nightly fast, 
No heifer strong begin the cold repast, 
Till Giles with ponderous beetle foremost go, 
And scattering splinters fly at every blow ; 
When pressing round him, eager for the prize, 
From their mixed breath warm exhalations rise.”’} 


When early lambs are desirable for the supply of the 
market, this is the month when the yeaning has to be 
carefully looked after. A discerning farmer is at no loss 
to single out the ewes that are likely to yean their lambs 
early ; and having made his selection, they are nightly 
folded near the homestead, where sheds are prepared to 
shelter them from the inclemency of the weather. Were 
hot this attended to, and the ewes allowed to roam abroad 
as usual, most likely a considerable portion of the lambs 
would perish. The dams too, at this season of the year, 
are better fed than the ordinary store sheep on the farm, 


* Vol. viii., p. 74. 
t Farmer's Series—Volume on Sheep. 
} ‘ Farmer's Boy’ 
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in order that they may yield their offspring a full supply 
of nourishment. Among farmers in general it is cus- 
tomary to fatten and sell off the early produce of their 
stock, both lambs and calves; but there seems a doubt 
whether, in the long run, this is the most prudent and 
profitable plan, for it is admitted amongst agriculturists 
that early calves and lambs commonly keep ahead of 
those that are produced later in the season, until they 
attain their full growth ; and since both sheep and cattle 
of the improved breeds are now allowed to propagate 
their species at an early age, it seems no more than rea- 
sonable that such as have some months’ advantage in 

int of age should produce a stronger and more valua- 

le progeny. 

This too is the season for curing hams and bacon. 
Hogs that are intended for pork by the farmers are gene- 
rally slaughtered before winter sets in; but the latter 
= of December and the early part of this month may 

considered the great season for the farmers killing off 
their fat hogs. The process of fattening swine varies 
much, the kind and quality of their food depending in a 
great measure upon the nature of the farm-produce of 
the different parts of the country. In some places pota- 
toes and other vegetables raw, or better, steamed or 
boiled, with a small quantity of meal of one sort or an- 
other mixed therewith, is principally used. In other 
parts meal made from peas or beans, and in others 
again oatmeal is mostly made use of. Milk also is an 
excellent article for hogs; but skim-milk will not bring 
them to a proper state of fatness, and new milk is too 
valuable an article. Occasionally experiments have been 
tried with new milk, when grain was exorbitantly dear ; 
and although the hogs got fat upon it, their flesh was far 
from being so hard and firm as when fed upon meal, and 
therefore not so valuable. Westmoreland hams, so highly 

rized in the metropolis and elsewhere by connoisseurs in 
og’s-flesh, are the hams of hogs fatted upon oatmeal. Most 
of them are what is called dry-salted, that is, they are not 
soused in pickle as most other hams are, but after a mixture 
of salt, saltpetre, and sugar has been repeatedly rubbed into 
the hams, they are afterwards hung up in the old- 
fashioned open chimneys to smoke and dry, where in a 
few weeks they become strongly impregnated with the 
uliar flavour of peat-reek (the smoke of turf), and as 
black and sooty as the chimney itself. 

The country firesides during the evenings of this period 

resent many a jovial and ruddy group of faces. The 
jokes that pass round may be more practical than witty, 
and the laugh more obstreperous than well-timed, but 
the jokers and the laughers accomplish their object of 
making one another happy. Even here the careful shep- 
herd’s thoughts are withshis flock: it is perhaps even 
necessary to go to some distant part of the farm to see if 
all be well. So, like Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy— 


“ From the fireside with many a shrug he hies, 
Glad if the full-orbed moon salute his eyes, 
And through the unbroken stillness of the night 
Shed on his path her beams of cheering light. 
With sauntering step he climbs the distant stile, 
Whilst all around him wears a placid smile ; 
There views the white-robed clouds in clusters driv’n, 
And all the glorious pageantry of heav’n. 

Low in the utmost boundary of the sight 

The rising vapours catch the silver light ; 
Thence Fancy measures, as they parting fly, 
Which first will throw the shadow on the eye: 
Passing the source of light, and thence away, 
Succeeded still by brighter still than they. 

Far yet above these wafted clouds are seen 
(In a remoter sky yet more serene): 
Others detached in ranges through the air, © 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they're fair, 
Scattered immensely wide from east to west, 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest.” 


In many parts of the country it used to be the custom 
among the farming classes fur each family to kill a beeve 
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or two in the winter season, the greater portion “of which 
was salted and cured, and hung up to dry, like the hams 
and flitches of bacon, so that, unless a family was rather 
numerous, the supply of hung-beef, in addition to a good 
stock of bacon, prevented the necessity of frequent visits 
to the buteher’s stall during the spring and summer. 
It would not appear to be owing to any change of taste 
in the parties concerned that this old custom has been 
rmitted to fall into disuse, for many of them still pro- 
ess to have a taste for hung-beef ; but farmers are better 
managers than they formerly were, and they find it 
pleasanter as well as more profitable to sell their fat 
stock to the butcher for its full market value, from 
whom they can, at all times and seasons, not only procure 
the precise quantity of meat they may stand in need of, 
but the precise part and quality they may prefer. It 
may be true that the cattle slaughtered at home were not 
always in a condition to command a good price from the 
butcher,—either that they were naturally inferior articles, 
or else there might have te a scarcity of suitable pro- 
vender for fattening stock upon; but owing to the im- 
roved breeds of cattle, as well as the great change and 
improvements in farm-produce, few enterprising farmers 
will tolerate specimens of inferior stock on their premises, 
and still fewer would think of slaughtering half-fed animals 
where there is an abundance of suitable food for bringing 
all the cattle destined for the butcher to the most desirable 
degree of fatness. 

The citizen of London who has never resided out of 
town during the last thirty or forty years, if he has been 
in the habit of regularly noticing the meat-market, must be 
aware of the increase of size in both cattle and sheep. It 
may be true that small sorts are still brought to the markets 
of the metropolis, and the beef of the Kyloe or Highland 
bullock is still much and deservedly esteemed; as are 
also Welsh and some other sorts of small mutton. But 
the aim of the agriculturist has been to increase the size 
in cattle, as well as to improve what are considered the 
good points in those intended for the butcher's stall ; 
while in improving our flocks of sheep the main object 
has been to enlarge the carcass, where that could be 
effected without lessening the quantity or deteriorating the 
quality of the wool. The annual show of prize stock 
which takes place in London immediately preceding 
Christmas would perfectly astonish the farmers even of 
the last generation, were they alive to witness it. But 
when we calmly reflect upon the pains and expense which 
have been incurred in effecting all that has yet been 
achieved by the liberal promoters of agriculture, this 
favourable result will seem the less surprising.* 

Persons unacquainted with the circumstances will 
scarcely credit the enormous prices that have sometimes 
been obtained for stock of improved breeds ; and in order 
to show the eagerness that has occasionally been displayed 


* From 1740 to about 1750, the population of the metropolis 
fluctuated very little; amounting, during the whole of that period, 
to about 670,000 or 675,000. Now, during the ten years ending 
with 1750, there were, at an average, about 74,000 head of cattle 
and about 570,000 head of sheep sold annually in Smithfield 
market. In 1831 the population had increased to 1,472,6U0, or 
in the ratio of about 215 per cent.; and at an average of the 
three years ending with 1831, 156,000 head of cattle and 1,238,000 
head of sheep were annually sold in Smithfield; being an in- 
crease of 212 per cent. on the cattle, and of 217 per cent. on the 
sheep, as compared with'the numbers sold in 1740-50. It con- 
sequently appears that the number of cattle and sheep consumed 
in London has increased, since 1749,in about the same proportion 
as the population. The weight of the animals has, however, a 
good deal more than doubled*in the interval. In the earliér part 
of last century, the gross weight of the cattle sold at Smithfield 
did not, at an average, exceed 370 Ibs., and that of the sheep did 
not exceed 28 Ibs.; whereas, at present, the average weight of the 
cattle is estimated at about 800 Ibs.; and that of the sheep at 
about 80 lbs. Hence, on the most moderate computation, it may 
be affirmed that the consumption of butcher’s meat in the metro- 
polis, as compared with the population, is twice as great at this 
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in procuring crack articles in the farming line, two or 
three instancts may be quoted. About thirty years ago a 
short-horned bull of the Durham breed was sold in public 
sale for 1000 guineas, and cows sold in the same sale 
for 400 guineas each ; and not for the purpose of being 
exhibited as curiosities, but simply for the purpose of 
propagating their species. Even more surprising matters 
have happened as regards sheep. The late Mr. Bake- 
well, of Dishley, the founder, as he is called, of the new 
Leicester breed, at one period lent or let out his best rams 
by the season for 200 and 300 guineas each ; and on one 
occasion he let two-thirds of the services of a single ram 
for one season for the extraordinary sum of 800 guineas! 
so that, calculating his own enediied share,—which he 
retained himself,—at the same rate, the income from this 
single sheep, for one season, was equal to 1200 guineas! 
But the breed of sheep, as well as of cattle, appears to 
have approached that state of comparative perfection, 
at least in many parts of the country, that it is scarcely 
probable that similar prices will ever again be paid by 
our agriculturists, unless something extraordinary and 
far beyond human caleulation should happen to this 
country. 

Inall farming operations a due regard to order and regu- 
larity should be imvariably observed ; so that every one 
employed should not only know his own business well, but 
the proper time and season for the due performance of it. 
No two sorts of work or occupations should be allowed to 
interfere or clash with each other, or to a certainty at 
least one of them will be performed in a slovenly or dis- 
orderly manner, All should be as regular and syste- 
matic as if the whole business of the farm were regu- 
lated by some well-adjusted machine. To be engaged 
in different sorts of work out of the proper season (for there 
is a season for all things), particularly sowing and plant- 
ing, to witness a profusion of weeds allowed to grow up 
and ripen their seeds, to notice rubbish and litter scat- 
tered ont during the summer, are sure indicetions of 
slovenliness, if not of decidedly bad management. In 
winter to neglect the repairing and opening of ditches and 
drains where they require it, having the various yards 
well fenced and secured, the farming implements all pro- 
perly secured and stowed away until such time as they 
may be wanted again in the ensuing spring or summer— 
and not left ta rot in the fields where they happened to 
be last used, or stuck in gaps instead of proper fencing 
materials,—all too plainly indicate something wrong in 
the system. . 
Having made these few observations we will con- 
clude by quoting what were considered “ the twelve good 
properties of farming” in the time of the famous Tusser, 
poet, gentleman, and farmer :— 


“Good farm and well stored, good housing and dry, 
Good corn and good dairy, good market and nigh ; 
Good shepherd, good tiliman, good Jack, and good Gili, 
Make husband and housewife their coffers to fill.” 


In agriculture, where so many of the processes are 
dependent on the state of the weather, it is not to be 
wondered at that any means are adopted for obtaining a 
foresight respecting it. We trust that the belief in the 
cheb predictions of a Moore or a Murphy are gra- 
dually wearing out; but the only true source is obser- 
vation, and farmers and shepherds no doubt evince great 
sagacity in applying their experience ; but to make the 
observations really valuable, they should be recorded, 
for then only can they be certainly depended on. We 
have much pleasure in placing before our readers a 
specimen of such a journal, in the hope of its in- 
ducing agriculturists, as well as others, to follow the 
example :— 





moment as in 1740 or 1750. 
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OCCASIONAL REMARKS. 


1808. April 19, a heavy fall of snow for four hours—a fine produc- 
tive harvest, 

1809. Last week in April, very cold, wet, frosty, and unpleasant 
weather—May came in fine and hot. 

1813. An immensely productive harvest, and a general thanks- 
giving for it. 

1814. January 4, the deepest snow that has been known for forty 
years began—was some days falling—continued on the ground 
for five weeks—at-places the drifts were fifteen feet high—the 
frost continued twelve weeks, to March 20. 

1816, From April 12 to 15, snow remained on the ground, and 
the weather was severe and frosty. September 3, a severe frost 
which produced ice. 

1817, The month of May very wet, succeeded in September by 
fine harvest weather. 

1818. May 8, a deluge of rain fell, after which no more fell at or 
near Trevereux till September 5, being 17 weeks and 1 day, 
during which all vegetation was completely burnt up. 

1819. October 22, snow six inches deep. 

1822. No rain from May 2 to July 5, nine weeks of very hot 


days. 

1823, Rain little or much every day from June 29 to August 15, 
forty-seven days. 

— A very wet summer, but not cold ; crops of corn light, of hay 

eavy. 

1825. Sola the produce of twelve acres of hops four five shillings ; 
the —- was gathered, and proved to be twenty-four pounds in 
weight. 

1826 and 1827. Two fine summers. 

1828. Very heavy rain every day from July 6 to August 14. 

1829, Though the ninth of April is stated as the day on which 
oat-sowing was finished, yet an experiment was tried by sowing 
White-gate field with black tartar oats on the 13th of May ; the 
weather was much against them at first, but they turned out 
well and were carried on the 6th of October, the last loading 
going into the barn white with snow. 

—— Rain more or less every day from June 16 to September 20, 
being 96 days (except on four of them, 23rd and 24th of J uly 
and 3rd and 4th September); the season was not particularly 
cold, but the wettest inmy memory. (H. C.) 

1830. A severe frost till February 7; March was fine, dry, and 
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warm, without a storm or a shower; April 1 was snowy till Doon, 
while a swallow was seen flying about at Trevereux. 

1831. On the 6th of May occurred a most severe frost; the yo 
shoots of the ash and oak were destroyed—fruit trees of 
sorts were greatly injured, and even the meadow grass wa 
checked to such a degree that it never recovered from its effect, 
—ice was nearly half an inch thick on the ponds on the 
common. 

Nors.—A severe frost occurred on the night of May % 
1819, but inferior in its effects to the last de 
scribed. 

1834, A fine, dry, warm summer. 

1835. April 16 and 17, a fall of snow for two days. 

—— Although the 20th of August was noted as the time of the 
first and largest flight of swallows, yet it was observed that 
many remained longer, and they were not all gone this 
until October the 20th—there are always many stragglers which 
remain longer than the principal flight, and some few, which 
appear to have lost their instinct, remain until the winter kills 
them by starvation and cold. 

1836, September |, swallows almost all gone. 

— October 29, suow fell in a frosty state of weather, and 
remained on the ground a week. 

—— December 24, much snow fell at night, which, in many 
places, being drifted, stopped the roads fur several days, 

1838. January 8, a very severe frost commenced, and it continued 
about five weeks, with some snow, the thermometer being 5 or 
6 degrees below zero—most of the evergreen shrubs were killed 
down to the ground, 

—— April 16, continued snow-storms until the 20th, and very 
cold. 

-— September 10, swallows more than half gone. 

1839. May 14th, small snow for 4 hours in the morning; and 
15th and 16th mnch more, with severe frost at night. 

—— September, an extremely wet month, and many floods: con 
tinued wet throughout the autumn 

—— At harvest this year a single grain of wheat planted in my 
garden in Oct., 1838, without any particular cultivation, was 
found to have produced 64 straws or tillers, all bearing wheat. the 
total number of grains being 2800; and the straw weighed 
when thrashed, 14 ounces, 
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